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The Independent. 


“THE PEARL OF ORR'S ISLAND 


A STORY OF THE COAST OF MAINE. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Mr. Sewext’s letter ran as follows : 

My Dear Younc Frienp: It has always been my 
intention when you arrived at years of maturity 
to acquaint you with some circumstances which 
have given me reason to conjecture your true 
parentage, and to let you know what steps I have 
taken te satisfy my own mind in relation to these 
ecnjectures. 

In order to do this, it will be necessary for me to 
go back to the earlier years of my life, and give 
-you the history of some incidents which are known 
io mone of my most intimate friends. I trust I may 
rely on your honor that they will ever remain as 
secrets with you. 

I graduated from Harvard College in ——. At 
the time I was suffering somewhat from an affec- 
tion of the lungs, which occasioned great alarm to 
my mother, many of whose family had died of con- 
sumption. 

In order to allay her uneasiness, and als«.- ar the 
purpose of raising funds for the pursuit of ..y pro- 
fessional studies, I accepted a position as tutor*in 
the family of a wealthy gentleman at St. Augustine, 
in Florida. 

I cann«t do justice to myself—to the motives 
which actuated me in the events which took place 
in this family, without speaking with the most un- 
disguised freedom of the character of all the parties 
‘with whom I was connected. 

Don Jose Mendoza was a Spanish gentleman of 
large property, who had emigrated from the Spanish 
West Indies to Florida, bringing with him an only 
daughter, who had been left an orphan by the 
death of her mother at a very early age. 

He brought to this country a large number of 
slaves ;—and shortly after his arrival, married an 
American lady : a widow with three children. By 
her he had four other children. And thus it will 
appear that the family was made up of such a 
variety of elements as only the most judicious care 
could harmonize, 

Bui the character of the father and mother was 
such that judicious care was a thing not to be ex- 
pected of either. 

Don Jose was extremely ignorani and proud, and 
had lived a life of the grossest dissipation. Habits 
of absolute authority in the midst of a community 
of a very low moral standard, had produced in him 
all the worst vices of despots. He was cruel, over- 
bearing, and dreadfully passionate. His wife was 
a woman who had pretensions to beauty, and at 
times could make herself agreeable, and even 
fascinating, but possessed of a temper quite gs 
violent and ungoverned as his own. 

Imagine now two classes of slaves, the one 
belonging to the mistresg,ahd the other brought 
into the country by the master, and each animated 
by a party spirit and jealousy ;—imagine children 
of different marriages, inheriting from their parents 
violent tempers and stubborn wills, flattered and 
fawned on by slaves, and alternately petted or 
stormed at, now by this parent and now by that, 
and you will have some idea of the task which I 
undertook in being tutor in this family. 

I was young and fearless in those days, as you 
are now ; and the difficulties of the position, instead 
of exciting apprehension, only awakened the spirit 
of enterprise and adventure. 

The whole arrangements of the household, to me 
fresh from the simplicity and order of New Eng- 
land, had a singular and wild sort of novelty which 
was attractive rather than otherwise. I was well 
recommended in the family by an influential and 
wealthy gentleman of Boston, who represented my 
family, as indeed it was, as among the oldest and 
most respectable of Boston, and spoke in such 
terms of me, personally, as I should not have ven- 
tured to use in relation to myself. When I arrived, 
I found that two or three tutors, who had endeav- 
ored to bear well in this tempestuous family, had 
thrown up the command after a short trial, and 
that the parents felt some little apprehension of not 
being able to secure the services of another—a cir- 
cumstance which I did not fail to improve in mak- 
ing my preliminary arrangements. I assumed an 
air of grave hauteur, was very exacting in all my 
requisitions and stipulations, and would give no 
promise of doing more than to give the situation a 
temporary trial. I put on an air of supreme indif- 
ference as to my continuance, and acted in fact 
yather on the assumption that I should confer a 
favor by remaining. 

In this way I succeeded in obtaining at the out- 
set a position of more respect and deference than 
had been enjoyed by any of my predecessors. I had 
a fine apartment, a servant exclusively devoted to 
me, a horse for riding, and saw myself treated 
among the servants as a person of consideration and 
distinction. 

Don Jose and his wife both had in fact a very 
strong desire to retain my services, when after the 
trial of a week or two it was found that I really 
could make their discordant and turbulent children 
to some extent obedient and studious during certain 
portions of the day ; and in fact I soon acquired in 
the whole family that ascendency which a well- 
bred person who respects himself, can keep his 
temper, must have over passionate and undisei- 
plined natures. 

I became the receptacle of the complaints of all, 
and a sort of confidential adviser. Don “Jose 

" imparted to me with more frankness than good 
taste his chagrins with regard to his wife’s indo- 
lence, ill-temper, and bad management, and his 
wife in turn omitted no opportunity to vent com- 
plaints against her husband for similar reasons. I 
endeavored, to the best of my ability, to act a 
friendly part by both. It never was in my nature 
to see anything that needed to be done without 
trying to do it, and it was impossible to work at all 
without becoming so interested in my work as to do 
far more than I agreed todo. I assisted Don Jose 
about many of his affairs; brought his neglected 
accounts into order; and suggested from time to 
time arrangements which relieved the difficulties 
which had been brought on by disorder and neglect. 
In fact, I became, as he said, quite a necessary of 
life to him. 

In regard to the children, I had a more difficult 
task. The children of Don Jose by his present 
wife had been systematically stimulated by the 
negroes into a chronic habit of dislike and jealousy 
toward her children by a former husband. On the 
slightest pretext, they were constantly running to 
their father with complaints; and as the mother 
warmly espoused the cause of her first children, 





. eriminations and recriminations often convulsed 


the whole family. 

In ill-regulated families in that region, the care 
of the children is from the first in the hands of 
half-barbarized negroes, whose power of molding 
and childish minds .is peculiar, so that 


the teacher has to contend constantly with a savage 


wr Raab oes 
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drawn in with the mother’s milk. 

It is, in a modified way, something the same re- 
sult as if the child had formed its manners in Da- 
homey or on the coast of Grinea. 

In the fierce quarrels which were carried on 
between the children of this family, I had frequent 
occasion to observe this strange, savage element, 
which sometimes led to expressions and actions 
which would seem incredible in civilized society. 

The three children by Madame Mendoza’s former 
husband were two girls of sixteen and eighteen and 
a boy of fourteen. 

The four children of the second marriage con- 
sisted of three boys and a daughter—the eldest 
being not more than thirteen. 

The natural @apacity of all the children was 
good, although, frem self-will and indolence, they 
had grown up ima degree of ignorance which could 
not have been tolerated except in a family living 
an isolated plantation life in the midst of barbar- 
ized dependents. . 

Savage and untanght and passionate as they 
were, the work of teaching them was not without 
its interest 16 me. A power of control was with 
me a natural gift; and then that command of ¢em- 
per which is the common attribute of well-trained 
persons in the Northern states, was something so 
singular in this family as to invest its possessor 
with a certain awe; and my calm, energetic voice, 
and determined manner, often acted as a charm on 
their stormy natures. 

But there wads one member of the family of whom 
I have not yét spoken—and yet all this letter is 
about her—the daughter of Don Jose by his first 
marriage. Poor Dolores! poor child! God grant 
she may have entered into his rest! 

I need not deseribe her. You have seen her 
picture. And in the wild, rude, discordant family, 
she always reminded me of the words, “a lily 
among thorns.” She was in her nature unlike all 
the rest, and, I may say, unlike any one I ever saw. 
She seemed to live a lonely kind of life in this dis- 
orderly household, often marked out as the object 
of the spites and petiy tyranniés of both parties. 
She was regarded with bitter hatred and jealousy 
by Madame Mendoza, who was sure to visit her. 
with unsparing bitterness and cruelty after the oc- 
casional demonstrations of fondness she received 
from her father. Her exquisite beauty and the 
gentle softness of her manners, made her’ such a 
contrast te her sisters as constantly excited their 
ill-will. Unlike them all, she was fastidiously 
neat in her personal habits, and orderly in all the 
little arrangements of life. 

She seemed to me in this family to be like some 
shy, beautiful pet creature in the hands of rude, 
unappreciated owners, hunted from quarter to 
quarter, and finding rest only by stealth. Yet she 
seemed to have no perception of the harshness and 
cruelty with which she was treated. She had 
grown up with it; it was the habit of her life to 
study peaceab!e methods of averting or avoiding 
the various intenvenionces and annoyances of her 
lot, and secure to herself a little quiet. 

It ndt unfrequently happened, amid the cabals and 
storms which shook the family, that one party or the 
other took up and patronized Dolores for 4 while, 
more, as it would appear, out of liatred for the other 
than any realloveto her. Atsuch times it wasreally 
affecting to see-with what warmth the poor child 
would receive these equivocal demonstrations of 
good-will—the nearest approaches to affection 
which she aan gt ae known—and the bitterness 
with whith- she. ld niourn when they were 
capriciousl¥ Withdrawn again. 

Vith ¢ heart full of affection, she reminded me 
of some delicate, climbing plant trying vainly to 
ascend the slippery side of an inhospitable wall, 
and throwing its neglected tendrils around every 
weed for support. 

Her only fast, unfailing friend was her old 
negro nurse, or Mammy, as the children called her. 
This old creature, with the cunning and subtlety 
which had grown up from years of servitude, 
watched and waited upon the interests of her little 
mistress, and contrived to carry many points for 
her in the confused household. 

Her young mistress was her one thought and 
purpose in living. She would have gone through 
fire and water to serve her; and this faithful, de- 
voted heart, blind and ignorant though it were, was 
the only unfailing refuge and solace of the poor 
hunted child. 

Dolores, of course, became my pupil among the 
rest. Like the others, she had suffered by the 
neglect and interruptions in the education of the 
family, but. she was intelligent and docile, and 
learned with a surprising rapidity. It was not 
astonishing that she should soon have formed an 
enthusiastic attachment to me, as I was the only 
intelligent, cultivated person she had ever seen, 
and treated her with unvarying consideration and 
delicacy. 

The poor thing had been so accustomed to bar- 
barous words and manners that simple politeness 
and the usages of good society seemed to her cause 
for the most boundless gratitude. 

It is due to myself, in view of what follows, to 
say that I was from the first aware of the very 
obvious danger which lay in my path in finding 
myself brought into close and daily relations with 
a young creature so confiding, so attractive, and so 
singularly circumstanced. I knew that it would 
be in the highest degree dishonorable to make the 
slightest advances toward gaining from her that 
kind of affection which might interfere with her 
happiness in: such future relations as her father 
might arrange for her. According to the European 
fashion, I knew that Dolores was in her father’s 
hands, to be disposed of for life according to his 
pleasure, xs absolutely as if she had been one of 
his slaves. I had every reason to think that his 
plens on this subject were matured, and only waited 
for a little more teaching and training on my part, 
and her fuller development in womanhood, to be 
announced to her. 

In looking back over the past, therefore, I have 
not to reproach myself with any dishonest and dis- 
honorable breach of trust—for I was from the first 
upon my guard, and so much so that even the jeal- 
ousy of my other scholars never accused me of par- 
tiality. I was not in the habit of giving very warm 
praise, and was in my general management anxious 
rather to be just than conciliatory, knowing that 
with the kind of spirits I had to deal with, firmness 
and justice went further than anything else. If I 
approved Dolores oftener than the rest, it was seen 
to be because she never failed in a duty ; if I spent 
more time with her lessons, it was because her-en- 
thusiasm for study led her to learn longer ones and 
study more things; but I am sure there was never 
a look or a word toward her that went beyond the 
proprieties of my position. 

But yet I could not so well guard my heart. I 
was young and full ef feeling. She was—beauti- 
ful; and more than that, there was something in 
her Spanish nature at once so warm and simple, so 
artless and yet so unconsciously poetic, that her 
presence was a continual charm. 

How well I remember her now—all her little 
ways—the movements of her pretty little hands— 
the expression of her changeful face as she recited 
to me—the grave, rapt earnestness with which she 
listened to all my instructions ! 

I had not been with her many weeks before I felt 
conscious that it was her presence that charmed 
the whole house, and made the otherwise perplex- 
ing and distasteful details of my situation agreea- 
ble. I had a dim perception that this growing pas- 
sion was a dangerous thing for myself; but was ita 
reason, I asked, why I should uish a position 
in which I felt that I was » and when I 
could do for this lovely child what no one.else could 
do? I call her a ghild—she always «i 
as such—though i 
had the early womanly 








peace than she had ever known before. . 

For a long time in our intercourse I was in the 
habit of looking on myself as the only ge: dpm 
danger. It did not occur to me that this 80 
beautiful and so lonely, might, in the want of all 
natural and eppropriate objects of attachment, 
fasten itself on me unsolicited, from the mere neces- 
sity of loving. She seemed to me so much too 
beautiful, too perfect, to belong to a lot in life like 


mine, that I could net s it possible this could 
occur without the most b worthy selicitation on 
my part ; and it is the saddest and most affecting 


proof to me how this poor child had been starved 
for sympathy and love, that she should have repaid 
such cold services as mine with such an entire 
devotion. At first her feelings were expressed 
openly toward me, with the dutiful air of a good 
¢e 


ing, and made quaint little nosegays in the Spanish 
fashion, which she gave me, and busied her leisure 
with various ingenious little nick-nacks of fancy 
work, which she brought me. I treated them all 
as the offerings of a child while with her, but I 
kept them sacredly in my own room. To tell the 
truth, I have some of the poor little things now. 

But after a while I could nojhelp seeing how 
she loved me ; and then I felt as if I ought te ge; 
but how couldI? The pain to myself I could have 
borne ; but how could J leave her to all the misery 
of her bleak, ungenial position? She, poor thing, 
‘was so unconscious of what I knew—for I was 
made clear-sighted by love. I tried the more 
strictly to keep to the path I had marked out for 
myself, but I fear I did not always do it; in fact, 
many things seemed te conspire to throw us together. 
The sisters, who were sometimes invited out to 
visit on neighboring estates, were glad enough to 
dispense with the presence and attractions of Dol- 
ores, and so she was frequently left at home to 
study with me in their absence. As to Don Jose, 
although he always treated me with civility, yet he 
had such an ingrained and deep-rooted idea of his 
own superiority of position, that Isuppose he would 
as soon have imagined the possibility of his daugh- 
ter’s falling in love with one of his horses. Iwasa 
great convenience to him. I had a knack of gov- 
erning and carrying points in his family that it had 
always troubled and fatigued him to endeavor to 
arrange—and that was all. So that my intercourse 
with Dolores was as free and unwatched, and gave 
me as many opportunities of enjoying her undis- 
turbed society, as heart could desire. 

At last came the crisis, however. After break- 
fast one morning, Don Jose called Dolores into his 
library and announced to her that he had concluded 
for her a treaty of marriage, and expected her hus- 
band to arrive in a few days. He expected that 
this news would be received by her with the glee 
with which a young girl hears of a new dress or of 
a ball ticket, and was quite confounced at the grave 
and mournful silence in which she received it. 
She said no word, made no opposition, but went 


apariment, and spent the day in tears and sobs. 

Don Jose, who had rather a greater regard for 
Dolores than for any creature living, and who had 
confidently expected to give great delight by the 
news he had imparted, was quite confounded by 
this turn of things. If there had been one werd of 
either expestulation or argument, he weuld have 
blazed and stormed in a fury of passion; but as it 
was, this broken-hearted submissio - 
f tious, was perplexing: He sent e, a 

his mind, and begged me to talk with Dolores a 
show her the advantages of the alliance, which th 
poor foolish child, he said, did not seem to compre- 
hend. The man was immensely rich, and had a 
splendid estate in Cuba. It was a most desirable 
thing. 

I ventured to inquire whether his person and 
maaners were such as would be pleasing to a young 
girl,and could gatheronly that he was a man of about 
fifty, who had been most of his life in the military 
service, and was now desirous of making an estab- 
lishment for the repose of his latter days, at the head 
of which he would place a handsome and tractable 
woman, and do well by her. 

I represented that it would perhaps be safer to 
say no more on the subject until Dolores had seen 
him, and to this heagreed. Madame Mendoza was 
very zealous in the affair, for the sake of getting 
clear of the presence of Dolores in the family, and 
her sisters laughed at her for her dejected appear- 
ance. They only wished, they said, that so much 
luck might happen to them. For myself, I endeav- 
ored to take as little notice as possible of the affair, 
though what I felt may be conjectured. I knew—I 
was perfectly certain—that Dolores loved me as I 
loved her. I knew that she had one of those sim- 
ple and unworldly natures which wealth and splen- 
dor could not satisfy, and whose life would lie en- 
tirely in her affections. Sometimes I violently de- 
bated with myself whether honor required me to 
sacrifice her happiness as well as my own, and I 
felt the strongest temptation to ask her to be my 
wife and fly with me to the Northern states, where 
I did not doubt my ability to make for her a humble 
and happy home. 

But the sense of honor is often stronger than all 
reasoning, and I felt that such a course would be 
the betrayal of a trust; and I determined at least to 
command myself till I should see the character of 
the man who was destined to be her husband. 

Meanwhile the whole manner of Dolores was 
changed. She maintained a stony, gloomy silence, 
performed all her duties in a listless way, and ocea- 
sionally, wien I commented on anything in her les- 
sons or exercises, would break into little flashes-of 
petulance most strange and unnatural in her. 
Sometimes I could feel that she was looking at me 
earnestly, but ifI turned my eyes toward her, hers 
were instantly averted ; but there was in her eyes 
a peculiar expression at times, such as I have seen 
in the eye of a hunted animal when it turned at 
bay—a sort of desperate resistance—which, taken 
in connection with her fragile form and lovely face, 
produced a mournful impression. 

One morning I found Dolores sitting alone in the 
school-room, leaning her head on her arms. 
had on her wrist a bracelet of peculiar workman- 


was afterwards the means of ¢ ing her iden- 
tity. She sat thus some moments in silence, and 
then she raised her head and began turning this 
bracelet round and round upon her arm, while she 
looked fixedly before her. At last she spoke ab- 
ruptly, and said, 

“Did I ever tell you that this was my mother’s 
hair? It is my mother’s hair—and she was the only 
one that ever loved me ; except poor old Mammy, 
nobody else loves me—nobody ever will.” 

“ My dear Miss Dolores,” I began. 

“ Don’t call me dear,” she said ; “ you don’t care 
for me—nobody d apa doesn’t, and I always 
loved him; everybody in the house wants to get 
rid of me, whether I like to go or not. I have 
always tried to be good and do all you wanted, and 
I should think you might care for me a little, but 
you don’t.” 

“Dolores,” I said, “ J do care for you more than 
I do for any one in the world ; I love you more than 
my own soul.” 





d. She placed flowers on my desk in the morm-* 


out from the room and shut herself up in her own |, 


ship, which she always wore—the bracelet which + 
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we speak, not as pleasing Men but God, 


: ores,” said another, giving her the 
present, “pull off that old hair bracelet, and try 
this on.” 

Dolores threw the diamond bracelet from her 
‘with a vehemence so unlike her gentle self as to 
startle every one. 

“shall not take off my mother’s bracelet for a 
giftfrom a man | never knew,” she said. “I hate 

i ds. I wish those who like such things 


T it have them.” 


Was ever anything so odd?” said Madame 
doza. 


“Dolores always was odd,” said another of the 
ot “nobody ever could tell what she would 


(20 BE CONTINUED.) 





THE UPAS. 


¥ ~ BY MRS. ELIZABETH M. OLMSTED. 
Ir was very fair to see, 
. Tis patriarchal tree, 
Spreading wide ! 
Shading all the Southern rills, 
Overtopping Northern hills 
In its pride. 


There the worshipers appeared, 

Treading softly, as they feared 
Holy ground ; 

Underneath its somber shade, 

Their tinkling vestments made 

= Pleasant sound. 


Every morn there fell the rain : 

It was red as battle-stain ; 
And the dew 

‘Was rounded from the tears 

Wept through all the hopeless years 
Since it grew. 


And the fruit, ah, bitter fruit! 

Woe the lips that it might suit, 
Crying “ More !” 

It freighted hungry ships— 

It was scorpions and whips 
Stained with gore. 


Like the winds that waft us death, 

Was the poison of its breath 
Everywhere ; 

All the Northland reeled in pain, 

While the cry of millions slain 
Was Despair ! 


Then the dread Avenger came, 
With his flashing eyes ef fiame, 
And his frown, 
Saying, “ Curse of all the earth, 
Is this Tree of Evil birth ; 
Cut it down !” 
“Leroy, N. Y. 
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ON BEARING ONE ANOTHER’S 
BURDENS. 


BY REV. R. M. HATFIELD. 





WE are s6 mutually related and dependent that 
* none of us liveth to himself, and no man dieth to 
himself.” “The eye cannot say unto the hand, I 
have no need of thee; nor, again, the head to the 
“g1 have no need of you.” The Stoic philoso- 
te insgasibility to pain, and inditter- 







thou seest thy friend in trouble, thou mayest put on 
a look of sorrow, and condole with him ; but take 
care that thy sorrow be not real.” A greater than 
Epictetus teaches us that we are “to be merciful, 
even as our Father is merciful,” and to tolerate the 


sins and sufferings, not only of our friends, but of 


our enemies also. The Gospel requires us to be 
compassionate and pitiful—* to love as brethren” 
—to “bear one another’s burdens, and so fulfill the 
law of Christ.” The obligation to manifest broth- 
erly kindness toward the saints who are examples 
“of suffering affliction and of patience,” is so 
obvious that it is hardly necessary to refer to it for 
a moment. But these deeply afflicted persons are 
not the only ones who are entitled to our charita- 
ble consideration. Whatever retards a Christian in 
the way to heaven, or hinders him from adorning the 
doctrines of the Savior in all things, gives him a 
special claim upon our sympathies. Whether it is 
a constitutional peculiarity, a defective education, 
or some mental or moral infirmity that constitutes 
his burden, we are to help him in bearing it. And 
in the family of Christ there are many children 
who need this assistance from their more favored 
brethren. 

The church on earth is not all glorious—made 


«up of Christians who are “ without spot or wrinkle 


or any such thing.” The kingdom of heaven is 
compared to a net that was cast into the sea and 
gathered of every kind. Some rather odd charac- 
ters have been taken in this Gospel net, it must be 


confessed, but we are not hastily to pronounce 


them bad and cast them away. A man who is 
substantially a Christian, having, as Bunyan says, 
“the root of the matter in him,” may suffer from 
infirmities that make him a burden to himself, and 
troublesome to others. Asan illustration, here is 
Brother A., who is afflicted with a chronic 
smelancholy. He looks like a member of the 
“ incongolable society,” and seems to enjoy being 
miserable. Every present blessing is embittered 
by apprehensions of what is to be in the future. 
There is always a lion in his path, and he is sure 
that the evil beast will one day devour him. 
His own state, the condition of his family, the 
prospects of the church and the country, are so 
many causes for gloom and despondency. Such a 
state of mind, however it may have been inducea, 


Ske jis a grievous ¢aiamiry. The wife and children of 
such @ man are to be pitied—for living with him 


is like living in a house into which a coffin is 
brought, and from which there is a funeral every 
day in the year. 

Brother B. has infirmities, too, but they are 
of quite another kind. Hwmor, and a constant 
tendency to levity, are the besetments of his life. 
He sees so many comical and fantastic things in 
the world that he laughs in season and out 
of season. And he is constantly saying or 
doing something to make other people laugh. 
Brother A. is shocked at such conduct—his 
best friends are often grieved—and he con- 
demns himself in “that thing which he allow- 
eth.” He resolves and prays against the infirmity, 
but finds in many instanc<s that the “old Adam is 
too strong for the young Melancthon.” It is very 
difficult for sedate and earnest-minded Christians to 
make proper allowances for these volatile brethren. 


teezht thay r 
to the sufferings of othess, are virtues. One of 
the most eminent of these philosophers says: “ If 


which trieth our Hearts.” 
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it asa injury. The pews are rented, and 
chief seats fa the aynagogne,” aud ne is compelled t 
c in the synag and he is to 
takealowerplace. This er C. ison the whole a 
very troublesome member of the Christian 

hold. He has never become a man, and put away 
childish things. He pules and whines like a 
sick child. It takes so much time to soothe and 
satisfy him—he needs so much patting and coaxing, 
that it is not strange if his brethren sometimes wish 
that he would “ go out from them,” and find more 
congenial society elsewhere. 

Brother D. is constantly involving himself 
and others in difficulty by his abrupt and 
imprudent speeches. He takes pride in being 
@ plain, blunt man, and makes a merit of 
speaking his mind freely. There are excellent 
traits in his character: he is frank, whele-souled, 
and generous, and is above an intentional mean- 
ness. Bui he has no idea that it is any part of a 
Christian’s duty to be a gentleman and courteous. 
His words are harsh and stinging, and he scatters 
them like hot coals of juniper upon the heads of his 
friends, and then wonders that anybody winces 
under the infliction. Brother D. carries a very 
ugly burden without being aware of it. 

Brother E.’s trouble is of another kind still. ‘He 
has too high an appreciation of money. In haming 
his fault I avoid Brother D.’s infirmity, and use very 
mild language. I should probably say shat Brother 
E. is covetous, only that covetousness is idolatry, 
and this brother is no heathen, but a reputable 
member of an evangelical church. I do not say 
that he loves the world, for “if any man love the 
world, the love of the Father is not in him,” but he 
has a bad way of showing his regard for the mam- 
mon of unrighteousness. It may be only in appear- 
ance, but he seems to be in. haste to get rich. 
His business practices are too sharp for one who 
professes to be governed by the law of love. He 
keeps Jhis clerks on low salaries, and treats them 
very much as if they were only machines to be 
used in making money. In dealing with unfor- 
tunate debtors he evidently forgets that “he shall 
have judgment without mercy, that hath showed no 
mercy.” Among business men he has the reputa- 
tion of being hard, grasping, and selfish. And 
when he gets possession of the “filthy lucre,” he is 
very reluctant to part with it, especially for benev- 
olent purposes. Heshirks pecuniary responsibility 
in the church, and is ingenious in devising exeuses 
for holding fast to his money. He has a way of 
keeping a dollar so close to each eye that he can 
hardly see the sufferings of the poor; or the wretch- 
edness of the heathen. Oh, it is a grievous thing for 
a Christian to carry such a burden in his heaven- 
ward way as is strapped upon the shoulders of 
Brother E. 

I might speak of Brother F., and G., and 
so on to the end of the alphabet, but I desist. 
What are the duties of mere consistent and beiter 
balanced Christians toward these weak and bur- 
dened brethren? I reply, they are to treat them 
charitably, and with brotherly consideration. “We 
that are strong ought to bear the infirmities of the 
weak, and not to please ourselves.” While we 
deplore the existence of these infirmities, we are not 
to withdraw our confidence from those whom Christ 
has received. Ifthe Master bears with them, surely 
we can be forbearing toward them in love, and not 
lay a stumbling-block in the way of those for whom 
Christ died. Our duty in this regard is pointed 
out in what has always seemed to me a most 
beautiful passage in the Epistle to the Hebrews: 
“ Let us consider one another to provoke unto love, 
and to good works.” All the infirmities of a 
brother, whatever detracts from the worth and 
beauty of his charaeter, are to be considered in a 
spirit of Christian eharity. Our consideration is 


motto provoke us toa harsh matof his fail- 
ings, but is to lead to love pay ea We 
are so to consider his personal iarities, the 
circumstances in which he has pleeed, and 
the temptations to which he has been exposed, that 
our pure minds may be stirred up to encourage and 
help him. And it may aid us in the discharge of 
this duty to remember that we constantly need the 
same brotherly kindness from others. And we 
receive it too—for who of us could stand up under 
the load we bear if there were none to share our 
burdens with us? 





PEACE OR WAR WITH ENGLAND. 


BY HORACE GREELEY. 








Wuoever shall have carefully read Mr. Sumner’s 
masterly and exhaustive elucidation of the Trent 
controversy, in his recent speech in the Senate, 
must be tempted to regret—not that Com. Wilkes 
seized the rebel envoys on board a British mail 
steamer and brought them into port as prisoners, 
but that Gov. Seward, in his able and clever 
response to the British demand for their release, 
did not concede more emphatically and unreservedly 
the essential justice of that requisition. Mr. Sum- 
ner shows so clearly that Great Britain, in demand- 
ing the release of Mason and Slidell, planted herself 
fully and absolutely on ground steadfastly main- 
tained by this country throughout our past contro- 
versies with Great Britain respecting neutral mari- 
time rights, that it seems a mistake on the part of 
Gov. Seward not to have responded substantially 
thus: “ You are entirely right, my Lord, in your 
assumption that a belligerent cruiser has no war- 
rant for taking persons claiming to be embassadors 
from his enemy to some neutral state out of a 
neutral vessel; and we very cheerfully, on that 
ground, surrender to you the persons gamed in your 
demand. Now be pleased to unite with us, and 
with such other maritime powers as may be willing, 
in so clearly defining the rights of belligerents and 
neutrals respectively as to preclude all chance of 
mistake or collision hereafter.” Such a response 
would have been less adroit and ingenious than 
that actually made; but would have surpassed 
it in frankness and in true dignity, and in its tend- 
ency to win not merely British but Continental 
good-will to the cause of the Union. 

That England can still find cause of quarrel with 
us, is not credible. It is quite true that many if 
not most of her influential classes and personages 
seem to have been inspired with the conviction that 
our National disintegration and downfall would be 
her exaltation and triumph—that all that she lost 
through George Washington is about to be regained 
threugh Jeff. Davis. It is true that her hasty 
recognition of the slaveholding rebels as a belliger- 
ent power, directly after the bombardment of 
Sumter and before our new Embassador had been 
afforded time to present himself to her Government, 
was unfriendly and offensive. It is true that the 
greater portion of her Press, as of her speaking 
public men, have seen fit from the first to miscon- 
ceive and misstate the impulses to seeession and the 
influences which have precipitated our country into 
the abyss of civil war. It is true that there have 
been abundant indications of a deminant British 
purpose to intermeddle in our intestine strife on the 
side of the rebellion, and that a palpable willingness 
—and even more than willingness—to push this 


| controversy be kept open until a clear and fall 
understanding with regard to the boundaries ies which 
belligerent rights on the 
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erality, and we trust it may not be allowed to pass 
unimproved. 
France, according to the dispatch of M. Thouy- 
enel, maiitains jhat only persons enrolled in the 
military or naval service of a belligerent, are liable 
bee oy by the cruisers of the enemy while on 
a neutral merchant vessel. England, if we 
may credit the latest indications through her boast- 
ed ‘leading journal,’ inclines to regard persons as 
liable to hostile capture while on-board a neutral 
ship, only in case that ship is proceeding from or 
bound to some port belonging to one of the belliger- 
ents. Inother words: A neutral ship may with im- 
punity afford substantial and coveted aid to either 
belligerent, provided her voyage be not from or to a 
belligerent port. It is only necessary to remark on 
this that it certainly is not according to the under- 
standing of belligerent rights and neutral obliga- 
tions under which Her Majesty’s present Ministers 
issued their memorable Proclamation of Neutrality 
only last May: for that Proclamation express 
interdicts the carrying by British vessels of “ off- 
cers, soldiers, or dispatches” for cither of the Amer- 
ican belligerents: Had those ministers then un- 
derstood that the Law of Nations authorized the 
carrying by neutrals of any and all officers but 
those in the military or naval service of a belliger- 
ent, and the carrying even of these, with all man- 
ner of inimical dispatches, except when the neutral 
ship is proceeding either to or from a belligerent 
port, it is not conceivable that they should not have 
80 indicated in the Royal Proclamation. Had Com. 
Wilkes known nothing whaicver of International 
Law, and had no other guide to his duty than that 
Proclamation, he would have been justified in as- 
suming that the Trent had outlawed herself by 
taking on board the rebel emissaries and their dis- 
patches at Havana with intent to speed them on 
their intended way to Europe. 

The true and stable basis of accord with regard 
to Neutral Rights is to be found®tn the good old 
American doctrine of the Freedom of the Seas, or 
the right of neutrals to proceed on their regular 
business in time of war precisely as though no war 
existed. Prove that a vessel gocs out of her way 
to forward the operations of a belligerent, and you 
show that she has forfeited her neutral character 
and made herself a lawful prize of the aggrievéd 
party; but so long as the Trent was bound on her 
usual and lawful voyage—a voyage not undertaken 
for the service of either belligerenat—she was not 
obliged to ascertain the neutral and harmless char- 
acter of either letters or persons seeking to avail 
themselves of her character or office as a common 
carrier. Had she gone a mile out of her way to 
land those persons, those dispatches, at some point 
officially designated on their behalf, she would 
have been a lawful prize of the San Jacinto; but, 
so long as she kept on her regular and usual voy- 
age, she was not rightfully subject even to detention 
and search, no matter though a dozen rebel corsairs 
instead of one, and twenty rebel envoys rather than 
two, had been numbered among her passengers. 
This is a rule not recognized by Lord Stowell or 
Sir William Scott, not asserted by Vattel or Whea- 
ton, but it is the obvious dictate of common sense, 
and will one day be broadly established and 
deferred to. The British Admiralty doctrine that 
neutrals cannot aid either belligerent without sub- 
jecting themselves to capture and confiscation, 
requires to be defined and limited so that the cir- 
cumstances under which the service is rendered 
shall necessarily convict the offender of purposed 
violation of neutrality. A British vessel shying 
out of Charleston on a cloudy, moonless midnight 
with Mason and Slidell on board, would have been 
subject to imputations and presumptions which do 
not attach to the same vessel leaving Havana at 
high noon on her usual and regular voyage to an- 
other West Indian port with just such passcngets 
as May have chosen to titre Wer veri ane pay Tit 
regular fare. This distinction does not appear in 
the official documents called forth by the stoppage 
of the Trent—certainly not in the Queen’s Proc- 
lamation—but it is founded in Yeasonw-and justice, 
and will make itself respected. 

Mason and Slidell are given up; British wrath 
may or may not thereby be appeased ; but it is not 
probable that anything more serious than further 
diplomatic correspondence will follow. Gov. Sew- 
ard has plainly invited both France and England, 
with all other maritime countries, to unite with us 
in settling and defining the maritime rights of neu- 
trals by treaty, and it seems hardly possible that 
this invitation shall be declined or neglected. Should 
it be accepted and acted on, the seizure of the Trent 
will result in positive good, not to one nation only, 
but to the whole civilized world. But we, above 
all other people, whose fathers through half a life- 
time smarted under the wrong and shame of innu- 
merable and incessant impressments from our mer- 
chant ships of our native as well as adopted citi- 
zens, and who were never till now able to obtain 
from the haughty Mistress of the Seas even an ae- 
knowledgment that such impressment was wrong, 
will be amply repaid for our momentary sense of 
insult and humiliation by the spectacle of Great 
Britain meeting the very first act akin to impress- 
ment on our part in a spirit and with demands 
which convict her of outrage and inexcusable ag- 
gression upon our rights throughout that long series 
of years. A British Ministry has sct the seal of of- 
ficial and emphatic condemnation on the acts of 
several British Ministries throughout that series of 
years. The stronger the British protest against the 
act of Com. Wilkes, the more unsparing the con- 
demnation of the justified acts of a thousand British 
commodores and captains from 1796 to 1812. Let 
us joyfully agree, therefore, that the capture of the 
Trent was indefensible, and thereby seal the admis- 
sion of the British Government that her long course 
of impressments from our merchant vessels was an 
outrage on the liberty of Americans, and a crime 
against the rights of mankind. 





Nove and Interestine Meetine.—On Sabbath 
afternoon, in Plymouth church, Brooklyn, Rev. L. 
C. Lockwood, missionary of the American Mission- 
ary Association among the refugees at and near 
Fort Monroe, Va., and William Davis, one of the 
most gifted refugees, attended, by invitation, the 
usual prayer-meeting held in the body of the 
church, notice having been given by the pastor at 
the morning service. Nearly a thousand persons 
were present. Lewis Tappan presided. After 
singing and prayer, Mr. Davis read, in a clear and 
correct manner, a portion of the parable of the 
Good Samaritan, and making it a text, delivered 
an address, giving his personal history, the past 
and present condition of his people in that part of 
Virginia, and their hopes in connection with the 
suppression of the rebellion. At the conclusion of 
his addres he offered prayer. Mr. Horace Waters, 
with his juvenile corps of Sabbath-school vocalists, 
then sang the song, “Let my People go,” with 
electric effect. At the close,a collection was taken 
for the refugees. 

William Davis is a dark mulatto, forty-seven 
years of age, a meinber of the Baptist Church, and 
of prepossessing appearance. He was born in 
Norfolk, and at six years of age was sold for $100. 
He has a wife and five children, several of whom 
are now in slavery, he knows not where. He has 
passed through the usual vicissitudes of an Am- 
erican slave. By permission of General Wool he 
visits the North with the missionary, to tell the 
story of his sufferings and the sufferings of his - 

e, and to solicit contributions in money and 
clothing for the many hundreds who are destitute. 
It was the first ¢me he ever addressed an audience 
of white It is but simple justice to etate 
that his evinced talent and eloquence of a 
superior kind. 
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night give a lecture which he entitles an “Inside 
View of the Great Rebellion.” From Col. Thorpe’s 


antecedents, we believe he will meet with marked 


TEETOTALISM AND THE LORD MAYOR 
OF LONDON. 


Tue new Lord Mayor of London has granted the 
use of the Egyptian Hall for a tempérance meet- 
ing, at which his. lordship consented to preside, 
upon condition that he should state his dissent 
from the doctrine of total abstinence. In his 
speech, on taking the chair, he defended the drink- 
ing of wine on the authority of the Bible, quoting 
particularly the words of Solomon, in Ecclesiastes 
ix. 7. A writer in The London Morning Star, 
Dee. 28, has the following comment, which is cer- 
tainly as pertinent as the argument: 

“Tt. is very doubtful whether the assag 
Scripture he quoted for this p affords a 
justification for keeping up the custom of drinking 
in these days, under circumstances so entirely dif- 
ferent from those which existed in the time of 
King Solomon, to whose authority the Lord Mayor 
evidently pays but little deference, for in the very 
next verse to that in which the quoted words ap- 
pear, ‘Eat thy bread with thankfulness, and drink 
thy wine with a merry heart,’ Solomon says, ‘ Let 
thy garments always be white, and let thy head 
lack no ointment.’ Now it so happened that the 
Lord Mayor was dressed in black, and I presume 
had-noointment on his head; and surely if mere 
fashion may demand. a change in the custom of 
dressing for the sake of pleasing those around us, 
Christian benevolence may ask for a change in the 
—_ of antakiog, from the much higher motive 
° venting 2 fearful amount of human sufferin 
onl Gcqmdcion,” ; 








Mistake orn Compiiment—Ne weekly paper? 
hag attained to such a circulation as The N. Y. 
Ledger, and few papers take so much pains to de- 
serve it. In the sphere which it has chosen for 
itself, it is without a rival. The utmost pains are 
taken to keep from its columns anything that shall 
be injurious to the family. Yet, even The Ledger 
mistakes sometimes. In one of the latest numbers: 
a contributor who purports to “ keep his eyes and 
ears open,” speaks of The Independent as an agri- 
cultural journal, and one of the best in the United 
States! Evidently, this writer, having eyes, sees 
not. Mr. Bonner should look to his correspondents. 

This ignorance of the character of The Inde- 
pendent seems to show that the articles under the 
caption above-mentioned are not written by the 
gentleman who has been widely supposed to be 
their author. He knows too well the character of 
The Independent to have fallen into such an error. 

Or, is it Spiritual Husbandry that is meant? In 
that case, though the compliment is somewhat ob- 
securely given, we are disposed to believe it well- 
merited. 


Youne Munisrers.—We have heen called to 
Write several letters of advice upon questions asked 
by young ministers, just settled, and without expe- 
rience. Perhaps some of them will, by-and-by, 
bear publishing. It has suggested, however, that a 
wider sphere might be opened, if young men, feel- 
ing the inevitable need which comes with inexpe- 
rience, should send to us their questions and cases 
for solution. Either we, or some experienced pas- 
tor to whom we may put them out, will, from time 
to time, give such answers as the cases may sug- 
gest,and much experience may thus be brought 
forth of vital interest to the work of the ministry. 








Pumpennemmer.—A correspondent of The Com- 
mercial Advertiser praises the care and the cookery 
afforded to the regiment of N. Y. Volunteers known 
as the Garibaldi Guards, under the brave and efli- 
cient Hungarian Colonel d’Utassy ; and he describes 
a dinner party at the Colonel’s quarters, at which 
Rev. John Pierpont and his wife were guests. 
Light wines were on the table, but, in addition» 
there was provided for Mr. Pierpont, in deference 
to his well-known sentiments, “a bottle of Pumpen- 
heimer, (pure water,) which the venerable poet and 
patriot drank with a keen relish. It were well if 
Pumpenheimer were a more popular liquor in the 
army.” 


Dr. Cueever lectured last week in Washington, 
and preached on Sunday in the House of Represen- 
tatives. Both his audiences were as large as the 
rooms could contain. Both addresses were in favor 
of the emancipation of the slaves, as an act of the 
war power, under the Constitution. The National 
Republican says that the lecture— 

“Was sharp and flashing as a Damascus blade, 
burning with the fiery seal of conviction, clear with 
the logic of unchained reason, and electrical in its 
effect upon the popular heart.” 

We understand that both the lecture and the 
sermon are to be published in full in some conve- 
nient form for general reading. 








Tue Cuurcn Anti-Stavery Sociery.—Annexed 
to an acknowledgment of five pounds sterling, in 
addition to six pounds previously acknowledged, by 
Hon. J. Washburn of Worcester, Mass., Treasurer, 
from the Ladies’ Anti-Slavery Society of Dundee, 
Scotland, to aid in the moral war with slavery in 
the United States, is the following extract of a letter 
from Mrs. Janet O. Borwick, Treasurer of the Dun- 
dee Society : 

“Prayers are unceasingly offered up here for 
America. We must leave the result in the hands 
of the Almighty, who can turn the hearts of the 
children of men, and make the wrath of man to 
praise him. The battle of freedom to the poor bond- 
man has not yet begun, though t¢ must conre to that. 
The Lord hasten it in his time.” 





Tue CarisTian Auiance is holding meetings 
every Sunday in Barnum’s Museum, in aid of its 
good enterprise for supplying the troops with books 
and newspapers. Last Sunday, in spite of the rain 
and fog, a thousand persons were present. Speeches 
Were made by Rev. Dr. Brice of Hoboken, Theodore 
Tilton, and Rev. C. C. Goss. 





SratisticaL Returns in On10.—See the notice in 
another column, to the Congregational Churches, 
Associations, and Conferences, in regard to their 
annual statistieal returns, for 1861! And then read 
the complaint, in The Congregational Qarterly for 
January, of the very discreditable negligence which 
has been practiced in regard to these returns. And 
then, please to amend. 





Temperance TRacTs For THE Anmy.—Dr. Marsh 
continues to receive grateful letters from chaplains 
in the army for his rich supply of temperance 
tracts. About 180 regiments have been supplied 
with 1,000 each. They are, say the chaplains, 
eagerly grasped and read; and being of an imme- 
diate practical character, soon produce visible and 
good results. It is to be hoped that the friends of 
temperance will be more and more alive to this 
important work, and will forward the means of its 
greater extension. 


ART GOSSIP. 

—Whittredge, one of the most earnest and con- 
scientious of our landscape painters, has recently 
finished a charming picture of Italian scenery, and a 
spirited view on the North River. 

—The Fine Art Exhibition at Florence has been 


recently closed with a loss in a pecun sense and 
‘with great discontent so far as the a 2 artists 








ing that this celebrated piece of 

the light at the coming International Heamitnen 
—The Atheneum Club have made earnest and 

praiseworthy efforts to have a fair representation of 

American art at the Great Exhibition of 1862. The 

people of Europe have as little knowledge 

vancement of art in this country as of the condition of 


savage” nor “barbarous.” An lish art journal, 
in of the prizes recently ted to the 
students of the Academy, says, “ Not one land- 
peo was thought worthy of the Turner gold medal 
and this nance the fact that the English 
school of landscape g is the most renowned in 
the world, and by far the most advanced in that line 
of art.” We would ask, where are Tryon Lambinet, 
Rousseau, Daubigney, Achenbach, and a host of Con- 
tinental masters, to say nothing of Church, Innes, 
Kensett, Brown, and many others ? 

—tThe Bombardment of Port Royal is the title of a 
large picture which Geo. L. Brown has so nearly 
finished that it will be placed on free exhibition at 
Goupil’s this week. Mr. Brown has painted many 
pictures of great excellence and artistic merit, but in 
this instance he has handled a difficult subject with 
extraordinary ski and power. We shall have some- 
thing more to say when it is placed on exhibition. 
—George Yewell, after gaining a deserved reputa- 
tion in Paris, has returned to New York, and for the 
present occupies a studio with Baker. James Hart 
has followed the fortunes of Dodworth, and taken a 
studio at the new building in Fifth avenue. George 
Innes is meeting with great success in Boston in the 
way of an appreciative patronage ; of course his pic- 
tures are much the better in consequence. Wuzt has 
a fine landscape. view in the White Mountains en ex- 
hibition at Goupil’s. At Straus’s-Gallery, Gignoux’s 4 
glowing work, called “ Indian Summer,” is still open 
to visitors. We hear that Page is to deliver a lecture 
on art, the entire proceeds of which are to be given to 
the soldiers. 7 

—The first artists’ reeeption for this winter came off 
at Dodworth’s new Academy, on Monday night last. 
A brilliant assemblage of ladies and gentlemen were 
present to view the beautiful collection of pictures 
provided by their artist friends. 


OUR WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE. 


WasnineTon, D. C., Jan. 13.1862. 
To Tue Epitors or Tue InpePeNnvent : 

The position taken by Mr. Sumner in his speech 
on the Trent affair, that the American people and 
Government should favor the most generous inter- 
pretation of neutral rights, is regarded by some of 
our wisest legislators and statesmen as the only safe 
ground for the Government to occupy. The effect 
of the announcement of such principles in Europe, 
or at least upon the Continent, can easily be seen 
by the manner in which the French Minister 
received it. After listening respectfully to the 
argument of the Massachusetts Senator, he was 
the first man on the floor of the Senate to eongratu- 
late and thank Mr. Sumner. Other foreign minis- 
ters followed him in this public manifestation of 
approval of the speech. This is an indication of 
the manner in which Europe, outside of England, 
will receive these doctrines of international law. 
The proposal to allow the neutral ship passing 
from one neutral port to another to preceed unmo- 
lested on her voyage, no matter what her cargo, 
will be received with favor, say nearly all the 
European diplomatists here, everywhere but in 
England. Mr. Sumner—although the speech was 
a legal argument for the most part—drew out a 
large audience, and kept his hearers enchained to 
the end. It is everywhere noticed that since the 
barbaric element has been eliminated from the 
Senate by the rebellion, Mr. Sumner has taken 
his proper position in that body. He no longer 
confines himself to the subject of slavery, but speaks 
upon every important subject before Congress. 

The case of the new-made Senator from Oregon 
has “attracted considerable attention here. Any 
man coming to fill the place formerly occupied by 
Senator Baker*will be subjected to rigid scrutiny 
and criticism, but when the Governor of Oregon 
has the audacity to send a sympathizer with the 
rebellion to honored seat, there is a de- 
termination to sen thé nse to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the Senate before the applicant gets his 
five or six thousand dollars of mileage. So Mr. 
Stark of Oregon*is now under the examination of 
that Committee, and if it be proved to the satisfac- 
tion of the Senate that he has openly expressed 
himself as in favor of the South and the rebellion, 
he will not obtain the seat, the pay, and the mile- 
age that he came so far to get. The personal ap- 
pearance of Mr. Stark is against him. He is 
young, has an audacious air, and though denying 
the truth of the allegations against him, reckons 
openly upon such men as Powell of Kentucky, 
Bayard of Delaware, and Vallandigham of Ohio, as 
his warmest friends in this vicinity. 

Congress makes little progress in maturing a 
rational scheme to provide the Government with 
money. The Tax bills hang in committee. Con- 
gress seems to beas fearful of approaching the sub- 
ject as our military leaders have been of advancing 
upon the enemy. Our present financial troubles 
are the Manassas which Congress seems to hesitate 
in attacking ; and numbers of newspapers which 
have deprecated all censure of Gen. McClellan for 
his apparent hesitation, attack both branches of 
Congress because they have hesitated to commit 








Finance committees of both branches of the national 
legislature have several bills under consideration, 
and they are determined to give the subject an ex- 
haustive examination before reporting measures to 
the House. They will probably come into open 
Congress with two or three new measures in a day 
or two—perhaps to-day. 

Dr. Cheever delivered a bold anti-slavery lecture 
at the Smithsonian on Friday evening. Many 
doubted whether he would receive a cordial recep- 
tion in this latitude, but the doubts no longer exist. 
The lecture was in the Doctor’s best style, and here 
on slave soil it called forth the most enthusiastic 
cheers. One who saw the spectacle exclaimed, 
“ The rebellion pays for itselfi—we have at last got 
freedom of speech at the capital !” 

The duty of emancipation was boldly declared. 
At one point the speaker declared that “it is- the 
just duty of the Government to protect them (the 
slaves) as free men, and a Government divests itself 
of every element of honor and justice if it does not 
protect their freedom.” The silence was almost 
painful at the close of this sentence. There were 
no cheers—no tokens of dissent. A woman’s voice 
broke the spell with the words, “That’s true!” 
when a storm of applause followed. 

On Saturday there was a little grumbling on the 
part of pro-slavery men among us because of the 
emancipation lectufe, but no one ventured to sug- 
gest that it would do any good to attempt to sup- 
press free speech in Washington. 

There is again exciting talk here of an advance 
of the army—in Missouri, Kentucky, Virginia, and 
South Carolina. It is this time set down as sure 
to take place within twenty days. So say army 
officers, members of Congress, and even Cabinet 
members ; but the ery of an advance has been so 
often heard that cautious men are still unconvinced. 
The condition of sick soldiers in the camp hospitals 
is far from satisfactory. Complaintsare constantly 
made and rarely listened to by the proper authori- 
ties. The regular hospitals within the Districtare 
in an excellent condition, but the regimental and 
brigade hospitals in Virginia are in a shocking 
state. The Sanitary Commission does not usually 
extend its care tothem. In one of them eighty sick 
men have lain for weeks without bed, straw, sheet, 
or pillow. Beds and bedding are generally un- 
known to these places, and the gifts of the benev- 
olent, sent from all parts of the country, never reach 
them. The sick soldiers pass through the most 
distressing and long-continued fevers in their usual 
military clothes. It is to be hoped that some one 
in authority will remedy this intolerable grievance. 

D. W. B. 





Coneress has thus far accomplished very little. A 
summary of the more noticeable proceedings in the 
Senate is as follows : Jan. 8, Powell of Ky. presented 
su resolutions of his state le ture, patriotic 
n was to be ex- 
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and to adm# or exclude them, were 
referred to the Judiciary Committee. A bill organiz- 
ing an army signal department was passed. The 
sutler bill was debated, and a relactance to act on it 
a .—Jan. 13, the “ French Spoliation Claim” 
bill was reported, but with a recommendation that it 
be laid over until the next session. The Judiciary” 
Committee reported that the testimony as to Senater 
Bright was not sufficient for his expuision: A reso- 
lution was introduced by Carlile of Va., to raise a 
direct tax revenue of $200,000,000, to issue $800,- 
000,00@ ef bonds, and for ether fiscal purposes, which 
laid over ;- and a bill was referred, to issue'$100,000,- 
000 of Treasury notes at 7 cent., and te raise the 
amount by a direct tax. Sutler bill coming up, 
Mr. Wilson promised to substitute a better one, and 
the subject was postponed. 

In the House of Representatives, nothing of greater 
importance was accomplished. On the 8th; the 
Judiciary Committee was authorized to investigate 
the telegraphic censorship of the press, and to procure 
persons and papers ; and the Committee of Ways and 
Means, to consider on raising $10,000,000 by direct 
tax instead of the $20,000,000-authorized in August. 
Resolutions were passed, to learn‘from the President 
what has been done for exchanging prisoners ; to con- 


public debt ;to inquire about making. demand Treas- 

ury notes a legal'tender; to consider on taxing rail- 

road travel, stock transfers, notes discounted, . and 

bills of exchange.. Mr. Blair introduced a resolution 

acknowledging the kind intentions of France as 

expressed on the Trent affair ;. and: Mr. Lovejoy, 

another which was adopted, instructing the Com- 

mittee on Public Lands to report a bill for a system of 
sequestrating the property of rebels.. A-bill for giving 

money to survey a telegraph route across the North 

Pacific to the mouth of the Amoor, was referred.— 

Jan. 9, the bill to abolish franking was debated. Mr. 

Colfax advocated it. Mr. Duell of N. Y. showed the 

immense loss to the Government by the permission of 
franking to 20,000 persons, and wished to substitute a 

more thorough bill. Messrs. Wright, Kellogg, Hick- 

man, and Bright opposed it.—Jan. 10, the Secretary of 
War answered the request of the House for an investi- 

gation of the Bali’s Bluff defeat, saying that measures 

are in progress for that purpose, but that it is not for 
the public interest to reveal them now. A debate 

arose on an appropriation stricken out.from the Civil 
Appropriation bill as extravagant some days since, of 
$100,000 for printing Treasury notes. Mr. Stevens 
tried to have it restored, but after a debate which in- 
dicated some suspicious circumstances connected 
with the Treasury contracts for engraving; the amend- 
ment failed.—Jan. 13, the Army Appropriation bill 
was reported. It demands for the army alone 
$487,000,000. A. J. Clements was swornin as mem- 
ber from the 4th Tennessee district. Letters from 
Com. Dupont and Gen. McClellan were read, urging 
the continuance of the coast survey. Mr. Dawes of 
Mass. made a telling speech in exposure of the vast 
and various frauds in army contracts, stating a most: 
impressive case, amply substantiating his assertions 
by facts, and arguing powerfully for a more watchful 
and honest guardianship of the Treasury. Mr. Baker 
of N. Y. spoke in favor of a direct tax of $100,000,000, 
of making Treasury notes a legal tender, and of send- 
ing commissioners to negotiate a loan in Europe. The 
payments for engraving Treasury notes, after some 
further debate, were at last authorized, with a proviso 
that none of the money was to apply on any contracts 
now existing. The amendment to discontinue the 
eoast survey was rejected, and the Civil Appropriation 
bill passed, giving $289,000. for the survey.. A reso- 
lution was adopted te ascertain the facts.as to a sup- 
posed order of Lamon, Marshal of the District of 
Columbia, prohibiting any member of Congress or 
other person to enter the Distyct jail without his per- 
mit or company. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Every subseriber te Fhe Independent who, in 
renewing his subscription for anothéf year, sijall 
inclose the name of one or more new subscribers, 
(with the money,) will be allowed One Dollar Each 
Thus, $20 sent by any 
present subscriber will pay for eighteen new sub- 


for every new subscriber. 


scriptions, and will renew the subscription of the 
person sending this amount. Our old friends 
who, as the new year is now opening, are 
on the peint of renewing their subscriptions, will 
find this offer exceedingly to their advantage. If 
any such are out of employment, they will find 
profitable occupation, in this way, by procuring 
subscribers to The Independent. Others, who are 
beyond the necessity of acting from this motive, 
may find a stimulus in aiding a newspaper whose 
sole aim is to aid the Good Cause. 

We also offer to any old subscriber, as a premium, 
a copy of Webster’s Abridged Dictionary, contain- 
ing nearly five hundred pages, for the name of 
every new subscriber for one year, sent us with 
two dollars. The price of the Dictionary alone at 
the book-stores is $1 50. The book will be 
delivered at our office, or be sent by express, as 


desired. ° 
a 


NOTICES. 


© Onto CongREGaTIONAL Con¥ERENCE.—The Statistical Secretary 
of this body, Rev. J. C. White, having removed from the state, 
the Reports from the churches connected with the local Conferences 
for 1861 should be sent to thegScribes of those Conferences, and a 
full report of each prepared and forwarded by them to the Register 
at East Cleveland. 

Independent churches are requested to send their statistics 
directly to the undersigne*, 

A printed blenk will be found at the close of last year’s Minutes, 
or furnished on application. 

No time should be lost or effort spared in securing and forward- 
ing full and accurate returns of the ‘rank and file” of our de- 
nomination throughout the state. 

churches and conferences still in arrears on the last 
assessment will please remit imm to the Treasurer, as the 
printer’s bills must be paid. A. M. RICHARDSON, 
Register and Treasurer of O. C. C. 





BLEECKER Hat, cor. Morton street, Bleecker-street Presby- 
terian church, Rey, R. C. Shimeall, Pastor. Services morning 
and evening, at 10 o’clock a.m,, and 734 o’clock P.M. 

N, B.—The evenings will be devoted to discourses on The 
Last Things, or the’“*things hard to be understood,” ete., (2 
Peter iii. 16.) Subject next Sabbath evening, Shiol and Hades, 
or an examination of the question, What and where are Heayen 
and Bg (First series.) No postponement on account of 
weather. 
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MARRIED. 
LLoyD—CHAMBERLAIN—At New Salem, Mass., Jan. 8, by Rey. 
E. P. Blodgett of Greenwich, Rev. Wm. A. Lloyd PA he 


. P. ot 
Ill, to Miss Helen M. Chamberlain, daught : - 
berlain of New Salem. y Gomgaeer oS Be. Lapa 





widely and hon- 
and 


which Rocrmeens as a citizen. 

e was valued and trusted as “the beloved physician” in 
numerous family circles, who now are bitterl 
—while his prudent counsels, and we Pa em pm 


honest, frank, and a 
friendship, rendered him an invaluable f wide 
But above all, the wife whom he bi wedded wet ~" 


Drckinsox—At Abington, Ill., Dec. 27, 1861, Helen L. 
-L. ucretia Hutchins, wife 


ional church. Nine 
humble follower of the Lamb. Hers was eo 
which might have been expected to close such a . 
Among other dying expressions we de! to record these from 
her lipe: "I have no tears to shed" The 





bode rcaionsly 
and manifestly befriended ,"0d med her.” When first 

tached eid Go tain} Rnees, » Se senmned conscious that it was the 
summows fer her departure, aid formally committed herself, 


« Fegeerbant culled the vister'y tay, ; 
Faan’d by some guardian angel's wilip ; 
= where is thy victory now ? 
where, O death ! is now thy sting ?” 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


A RTIFICIAL LEGS, (PALMER’S,) CONTAIN- 
every improevenient ; of unequaled utility, naturalness, 
» and popalarity. Haxps and Agms of the’ highest 
order of excellence. SURGICAL APPLIANCES for limbs short- 
ened of deformed by arty Cause; Unique, Comely, Emihen' 
Serviceable, and Salutary. By E. D. HUDSON, M.D, Clinton 
Hall, Astor place, N. Y. 


A DEALER IN WASHINGTON, WHO SENDS 
for more Pain-Killer, says: ‘‘ The last you sent mea few weeks 
since is all sold, and I am continually having calls for it, princi- 
pally Sutlers. Since the cold, damp weather set in, ar 
the i and the Pain-Killer 








Senn gee nd nee. : 
sider about pledging the ‘public lands for paying the T$y «no eeranaes Geanean a 


it are most flattering to-your medicine.” 
HAR DYE! HAIR D¥E! 
WILIJAM A, BATCHELER’S: Hair Dye is the best in the 


world. All others ave imitations. A: at No. 16 Bond street, 
and sold everywhere. Factory, No. 8] Barctay street. 


POULTRY AND FARM PRODUCE 


Of all kinds sold om Commission. Full diveetions how to pre- 
pare and dress poultry for this market willbe sent free to all 
rho a - Consignments solicited. 

~.. C EMENS, No. 226 FRONT ST., NEW YORK. 
Refers to the Editor of The American Agricui?urist. 

" " BR. S. Wiltiams, President of Market Bank, N. Y. 


FLU's HAIR DYE, 50 CENTS.—BLACK OR 
BROWN 


The best in use for Color, Durability, etc. Wacranted. Depot, 
No. 1 Barclay st., N. Y., and sold by all Druggistsand at all fancy 
goods stores. 


(GROVER & BAKER'S: , 

CELEBRATED NOISELESS 
SEWING-MACHINES, 
FOR FAMILY AND MANUFACTURING USE. 

No. 495 BROADWAY, NEW YORE, 
The GROVER & BAKER SEWING-MACHINE COMPANY 


now offer, in addition te their-splendid stock of Machines mak- 
ROVER & BAKER STITCH, new and 














heretofore 
use. Ali who use-this class of. Mackines.will find the new LOCK- 
STITCH Machines by GROVER & BAKER, a great advance 
upen all LOCK-STITCH Machinés -heretofore-in use. 


(CHICKERING & SONS’ 








GRAND SQUARE 


UPRIGHT PLANOS. 


WAREROOMS, Me. 694 BROADWAY, 
“~S 
: NEW YoRK. 


For quality and power. of tone, and.superiority of workmanship, 
these Pianos are still considered the best in the market. Every in- 
strument is fully warranted. Chickering & Sons have received 
Forty Prize Medals from the different Fairs in this country and 
Europe. 

Full illustrated Catalogues sent on application. 


OLD PIANOS, 


We have constantly on hand a large number of Second-Hand Pi- 

anos of various makers, most of which being taken in exchange for 
our own make, we are enabled to.sell them very low. 

beral discount to Clergymen and Semunaries. 

r TRA PRIME VENISON, HAUNCGH, LOIN, 

or Saddle, at retail, 11 to 12%c. per pound. Turkeys béc. ; 


t 7c. per lb., by 
ee DAVID H. CLARK, 
Washington Market, Fulton st. side, near the Fish Market. 


(COMMUNION FURNITURE. 


Silver-Plated and Britannia COMMUNION SETS, of various 
patterns and prices, to suit the wants of all. 
A liberal discount to the trade, and also ta Missian Churches. 
Also, a large assortment of fine 
PLATED AND BRITANNIA WARE, 
At Reduced Prices, 
At the old stand of LUCIUS HART, 
Nos. 4 and 6 Burling Slip, New York, 


HoeLimpay GOODS. 











A FINE ASSORTMENT OF 
FINE TEA TRAYS, 
SILVER-PLATED WARE, 
FINE CUTLERY, 
aND 
LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S SKATES, 
at 
WHITE & NICHOLS, 
= No. 208 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN. 
]N PRESS. 
INFANTRY TACTICS. 
FOR THE INSTRUCTION, EXERCISE, AND MANEUVERS 


of the Soldier, a Company, Line of Skirmishers, Battalion, Bri- 
gade, or 





CORPS D’ARMEE. 


By Brig.-Gen. SILAS CASEY, United States Army. 
In three volumes, Will be ready shortly. 
D. NAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 


No, 192 Broadway. 
EF OR SALE. 


A CAST-STEEL BELL, 


OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 
a: Suitable for a Church or Academy. 
WILL BE SOLD LOW FOR CASH. 











NOTES AND DRAFTS COLLECTED, AND OLD CLAIMS 
ADJUSTED AND SECURED. 


References to correspondents at diner<@t points East will be 
furnished, with to 
i circulars, giving details of busineds any one 


Soap, CANDLES, STARCH. 


J. C. HULL’S SON, 

No. 32 Park row, New York, 
MANUFACTURER OF EVERY DESCRIPMNON OF SOAP, 
CANDLES, STARCH, STAPLE AND FANCY. 

PURE OLD PALM SOAP, 

FOR BATH, TOILET, AND FOR OHAPPED HANDS. 





SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


CHURCH AND LECTURE-ROOM SETTEES, 


BANK AND OFFICE DESKS, CAMP STOOLS, ETC., 
MANUPACTUMED BY 
R. PATON, No. 24 GROVE STREET, N. Y. 
S@ SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 


HioME 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OFFICE, Nos, 112 & 114 BROADWAY. 








THE NEW YORK CHRONICLE 
will hereafter be sent to subscribers on the following terms, WHICH 
WILL BE INVARIABLY CASH 8% ADVANCE: 
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When the club is over twenty the satwe rate as for twenty—$1 25 
per year—will becharged. Any persor? sending a club of five or 
more subscribers will receive an extra e=py for one year’ free of 


, THE NEW YORK CHRONICLE is a widely circulated, Refiigious 
Family Journal, of large size, furnishing fuf¥ retigious and secutar 
intelligence, and giving especial attention to reading for the family 
and the heme. While it ie not a political paper, and will not enter 
into the discussion of party politics, it still always claims the right. 
to applaud wisdem and righteousness and denounce corruption and 
wickedness, wherever they may be shown in the management o 
political affairs. Regarding the present war for the preservation 
of the Union as the most glorious and worthy conflict’ of history, it 
thenks God that it lfres in a time when it may attest its devotion 
to the Republic, by the encouragement of loyalty andpatriotism. 
THE €HRONICLE wil’ always be fownd earnest and outspoken on 
the side of Freedom and Humanity, hailing and encouraging every 
effort that looks to the elevation‘of the race, and promises to en- 
eee Sohn of liberty. Indeed, i is the aim of the Nditor to 
make in every respect a complete, first-class, fair, independent, 
hearty, charitable, Christians Journal: 

THE CHRONICLE numbers among its regular and constant con- 
tributors many of the ablest men of the Baptist denomination. Be- 
sides theee, itemploys attractive and brilliamt writers on its vari- 
ous departments. The general desire of thie refigious public for the 
sermons of Rev. C. H. Spurgeon iw grat'fied by the frequent publi- 
cation of these evangelical utteramees. The wer news of the week 
is carefully digested, and presented tothe reader without the sen- 
sations and glosses of the daily press. It aims to present a fall 
view of passing events, and to comment on them in a fair and in- 
dependent spirit. : 

The Club terms stated above are extremely low, ani will facili- 


, tate the introduction of THE CHRONICLE into-thousanids of new 


families, As a special inducement, the Publishers 


WILL PRESENT 


to every subscriber who, before the first of next. March, sends an 
advance subscription to THE CHRONICLE; andto every person 
who may get up a Club, 


A COMPLETE MAP OF THE SOUTHERN STATES, 


in size 23 by 33 inches, and showing the cities and towns, the har- 
bors and coasts, railroads and post-roads, positiows of blockading 
Squadrons, etc., all surrounded with an ornamental border, in 
which are included fine portraits of the Preswznt and Secretary 
SewarpD and Generals Scorr and McCLeLtan. The map is printed 
on fine paper, and in respect of completeness and accuracy is un- 
excelled. It will be sent free of expense for postage, upon the re. 
ceipt of the subscriber’s name*and advance payment for THE 
CHRONICLE. Specimen Copies sent free on appliéation to 
P. CHURCH. & CO., 
No. 41 Park row, New York. 

N.B,—Send money in gold; current bank bills of New York and 
the Eastern states, Treasury notes, or draftson Néw York, ex- 
change paid. 


N EW COLLECTION OF ANTHEMS, 

Choruses, etc.—THE CONSTELLATION. A collection of 

Anthems, Choruses, and Sacred Quartets, mostly seleeted from the 

works of the masters, and ada’ to the wants.of Conven- 

tions, Choral ieties, and Social Practice. Pri¢e 75 cents. Pub- 

— by OLIVER DITSON &.00:, No. 277 Washington street, 
n. 








THE HORTICULTURIST, 
AND 
JOURNAL OF RURAL ART AND. TASTE. 


Perse B. Muap anp Gro. E. Woopwarp, 
Editors and Proprietors, New York. 
C. M..Saxtox, Publisher, No..25 Park row, New-York. « 


A Monthly Magazine of forty-eight pages, established by A. J. 
in 1846, and devoted. to Fruit Culture, Flowers, V: - 
bles, Trees, City, Suburban, and: Landscape Gardening, ral 
Architecture, etc. All the new varieties of Grapes, Pears, 
het ete., and all improvements in rural art, are fully illus- 
rated, 
The Seventeenth Volume of Tae Horticuseurist. begins with 
‘January, 1862, introducing many improvements, rendering it more 
valuable than ever. 


Forming a large annual volume, liberally illustrated with 
finished Wood-Engravings, and twelve fall-page Lithographic 
Illustrations of Fruits, Flowers, etc. 

One copy, one year, payable in adyance.........+. Ccreecces $2 00 
SET WEES WED DUD s ccccnn cecccccccsoucesscéeeneeteteces 6 00 
FOR COPNS, ORS YOU 60.0 coco iceds cbdbee ceeds cscdcenccspoes 13 00 


Bound volumes for 1860, 1861, and subseription, 1862, 
Specimen numbers sent free. : teeta, 

A FIRST-CLASS PREMIUM. 
New subscribers to the Seventeenth Volume, 1862; sending $5 
in advance, will reeeiye by express the volumes for 1860 and 1861, 
ly bound in cloth. commence with the editorship 
of Mr. P. B. Mead, under whose direction Tas Honticuttuaist has 
been brought to its present high stand. ; 


THE EDITION WITH COLORED PLATES. 


The colored edition has the iithegaaphic Plat after the 
original subjects, which are unequaled as of art, and 
should be in. the hands of every ane who grows or flowers. 
One copy, ene year, payable in advance.......... Poe cveces $5 00 
DOME GENER, GIP FORE. cc ccc cnccccccccccccepcacedecescces 15 00 


PREMIUM FOR COLORED EDITION, 
New subscription for 1862, and bound vohemes for 1860 and 
1861, by express, $10. 
Address all business an@ editorial communications te 
EAD & WOODWARD, 
Editors aad Proprietors of The Horticulturist, 
New York. 





KLEGANT GIFT-BOOK. 


THE CROSS BEARER. 
BY REV, E. N: KIRK, D.D. 
With Poetical Selections by the Author of “Watson's Woods.” 
Illustrated by twelve elegant engravings. 8vo, pp. 206. $1 50. 


tS A beautiful Volume, designed to show the Disciple of 
Christ the true way of obeying the Savior’s injunction, ‘Take up 
the Cross and follow me,” 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 
BOSTON, 
N. BROUGHTON, Jz. 
J. G. BROUGHTON, 
No. 13 Bible House, New York City. 
For sale by all the prominent Booksellers. 


THE CHURCH MONTHLY 


enters with the January number upon its second year, with 
renewed confidence in the disposition and ability of our com- 
munity to support a religious publication at once temperate and 
earnest. While it will be the avowed and consistent aim of the 
Magazine to present the claims of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
to the esteem and love of the American people, care will at the 
same time be taken to avoid a polemical and controversial tone, 





The Editorial Board consists of : 
REV. F. D. HUNTINGTON, D.D., 
REV. GEORGE M. RANDALL, D.D., 
REV. GEORGE 8. CONVERSE, 
REV. J. I. T. COOLIDGE, 
REV. WM. R, HUNTINGTON, Office Editor, 





Address J. M. D., this Office. 
Contents OF THE JANUARY NUMBER: 
L D. OLMSTED & Co., Longing for the Advent, 
. jee as ges Christian Poet, 
r’s r, 
CHICAGO, ILL. Only Believe, ve 
L. Py OLMSTED] (LYMAN BAIRD Aentio Dominica. 
P ‘i Potomac Soldier to American Boys, 
LOAN AND COLLECTION AGENCY. The Faith of a Layman, 
treients mae | Ata 
ts at ten per cent. interest, am fr 
mentgage on property in Chicago, ply by The Star ta the East, 


‘ath, 
The Laws of Nature the Thoughts of God 
Two Sonnets, . , 
For the twenty-fifth Sunday after Trinity, 
Excerpta Historica, 
Literary Notices. 


Subscriptions only $2 a year in advance, 
Single numbers, 20 cents. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Pustisuers, 
No. 106 Washitigton street, Boston. 


[MPORTANT. 


Send all Money and Packages to Soldiers by HARNDEN’S Ex- 
press, No. 74 Broadway, as they have U. S. Government permission 





Their Great Eastern and Philadelphia Expresses sent as formerly. 
They connect with all e t the Union. Mark 
packages care of HARND EXPR New York. 


DEAN TRENCH’S NEW WORK. 
Just Published by 
Cc. SCRIBNER, 


No. 124 Granp srauzt, New York. 
A COMMENTARY ON THE EPISTLES TO THE CHURCHES 
IN ASIA, By Rriowarp Cuenzvix Taenxon, D.D., author of 
“Study of Words,” etc. 1 vol. 12mo, price $1; in half-calf, 








OMY $125 A YEAR! = lA 


BOOK FOR EVERY HOME. 
A FAMILY PHYSICIAN FOR ONLY ONE DOLLAR: 


HARBINGER OF HEALTH; 
CONTAINING 
MEDICA: PRESCRIPTIONS 


HUMAN Bopy AND MIND. 


_BY ANDREW JacKSUN DAVIS, 
(Formerly known as “Tux PovguxexsPsm CLAIRVorANT.”’] 


Just published, a new and rare volume, designed 23 & popular 

Handbook of Health, adapted for use in the Family, Hospital, 

and Camp. Tie work contains more than 

THREE HUNDRED PRESCRIPTIONS 

for the freatment an@ cure of over one hundred different dis- 

eases and forms of disease incident to this climate. 

ger The Author's Prescriptions are given in the light of the 

“ Superior Condition,” a sfate in which every organ and function 

of the human system is tromsparently disclosed, with the mast ap-~ 

propriate remedy‘for the greatest variety of ceses. “OR 

THE HARBRYGER OF HRALTH is a plain, simple guide to 

kealth, with foquackery, n~humbug, no universal panacea. 
SENT BY MAIL FOR $1. 

The Publishers invite attention to the TaBLE ov Cowrawrs, as 

conveying an ides of the wide range of subjects embraced ia 

the vol and suggestive of the excee ding value of the book. 


CONTENTS, (Cax.,) MP. 
Man's Recuperative Power, 





Wagnetic Polarity, 

Magnetism, Practical Experiments: in, 
Magnetism as a Medicine, 

Magnetic Processes, 
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